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THE LIGHT-HOUSE ON THE SKEVE 
MHOIL. 
It was the 6th of September, some thirty years 


s faxen-haired, apple-cheeked lad, seven summers 
id, with strong, sturdy limbs, and a spirit like 
jis father’s, fearless and bold. He was in great 
gee, this afternoon, having been allowed a half- 
joliday from school in honor of the day; and, 
etter than all, ‘‘Mam” Gurlock, his mother, was 
in putting the finishing-touches to a new 
wat, bright blue as to color, and with beautiful 
git buttons, in which he was to be arrayed after 
ya, and go with his mother to the light-house, 
ud surprise his father with an unexpected visit. 
So when tea was over, Jamie, having had his 

gee and hands well scrubbed, was inducted into 
his new coat, with strict injunctions to sit still till 
his mother should be ready to start—a command 
yhich Jamie’s restless proclivities made it impos- 
gible for him to obey to the letter. Then Mam 
Gurlock packed up a little basket to take to her 
husband, containing a dozen new-laid eggs, a loaf 
of fresh, home-made bread, a piece of the birth- 
day-cake, and on the top of all, a bunch of home- 
ly flowers, culled from the little garden in front 
ofthe cottage. Then the fire was carefully raked, 
the cottage door locked, the key being deposited 
ing little nook under the thatch; and Mam Gur- 
lock and Jamie toek their way, hand in hand, up 
from the hollow in which the cottage was built, 
over the short turf of the cliffs for a quarter of a 
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ESCAPE FROM 


nile, and then down by a zigzag path, to the| out Jamie, gave hima kiss and a rough, pone 
sandy beach, where they found Miles Gurlock’s | hug, not forgetting a word of praise for the pretty 
own little boat, the Seamew, moored high and| blue coat. 


dry, just above the highest fringe of seaweed 
which the ebbing tide had washed. The boat was 
quickly run down to the water, and Jamie and 
the basket of eggs placed carefully in the stern; 
after which, Mam Gurlock took her seat, and 
pushed out boldly from shore, showing by the way 
she handled the oars that she thoroughly under- 
stood their use; and as soon as she got into deep 
water, began to pull steadily in a straight line for 
the light-house, two miles away, which stood out, 
stern and gray, from the flaming wrack of clouds 
in the western sky. 





A tall, comely young woman of six or eight and| Miles. ‘‘Old Martin was taken with a fit about | watching the receding boat till it showed like a 
twenty, with a fresh, frank face, and dark, sunny|an hour and a half since, and though he soon |speck in the distance. Jamie, as soon as he got 
eyes, was Mam Gurlock. The daughter of a fish-| came out of it again, it has left him very weak | over his disappointment at not being taken ashore 
erwoman, and the wife of a light-house keeper, | and poorly like; so I’m going to take him ashore, | with his father, made up his mind that it would 
she was thoroughly at home on the water, and| and see him safe to his sister’s house in Warren-| be very pleasant to spend a night on the Skeve 
never looked to better advantage than when en-| dale; and now that my own boat’s here, I'll e’en| Mhoil. He had manufactured a tiny fleet of pa- 
gaged as she was at present. She had rolled the go in that, and then I shall get back in half the | per boats, whose evolutions he watched with un- 
sleeves of her lilac dress high up her white and | time it would take me if I went in that great awk- | ceasing interest as they were tossed to and fro 
shapely arms, and had thrown off her bonnet, and| ward coble of ours, which is one of the nastiest | on the mimic waves of a little pool left by the re- 


let down the coils of her dark hair, that she might 
have the full benefit of the cool evening breeze; 
and as her wellerounded figure swayed gracefully 
to the motion of the oars, she looked like what 
she was—a picture of fresh, healthy womanhood— 
home-spun, I grant you, but of thoroughly good 
material, 

Jamie was quite at home on the Skeve Mhoil, 
having been there several times with one or the 
other of his parents. He was beginning already 
to find that certain penalties are attached to the 
Wearing of fine clothes; one of them being that 
your freedom of action is thereby narrowed, for 
Whereas, when Jamie had gone out on previous 
occasions with his father or mother in the boat, he 
had derived intense enjoyment from dangling one 
or both arms in the cool, clear water, this pleas- 
ure was denied him to-day, as incompatible with 
the grandeur of his appearance; besides which 

mother’s frequent injunctions to him to sit still 

e intolerably irksome, after a time, and al- 

most induced him to wish that he had left his gay 

nery at home, and had gone to see his father in 

is old, well-patched coat, in which he was al- 
lowed to do as he liked. 

Mam Gurlock, turning to look while she was 
yet half a mile away from the Skeve Mhoil, could 
see her husband standing out on the rock to re. 
> sate her; for Miles Gurlock had not forgotten 

it was his boy’s birthday, and had watched 
mother and son through his glass from the mo- 
ment the tiny speck of a boat had caught his eye, 
beac it was first putting out from land. His sun- 
urnt face broadened into a glad smile of wel- 
Come, as he secured the little craft, and lifting 








‘‘We’ve brought thee a lump of cake, dad, and 
it’s ever so good,” said Jamie; ‘‘and some eggs, 
and a posy that smells as if all the garden was 
squeezed up together.” 

“I'm right glad thou’s come, Mam,” said Miles, 
giving his wife’s hand a warm gripe of welcome. | 
“I was just longing to have my little Seamew 
here, when I saw thee putting out from shore.” 

‘Nothing wrong, dad, is there?” said Mam, 
turning anxious eyes on her husband. 

‘There is something wrong, my lass, but noth- 
ing that need frighten thee,” answered stalwart 


boats to pull that ever I was in in my life.” 

‘And what’s to become of me and Jamie while 
thou’s gone?” said Mam. 

“Thou talks as if I was going to be a month 
away, when I shall be back in three hours at the 
furthest. Thou must just make up thy mind to 





the light-house without wetting the sole of your 
boot. It was at low water that the hideous fea- 
tures of the Skeve Mhoil intruded themselves 
most prominently on your notice; you were then 
able to understand what a cruel monster it must 
have been in former days, how many a gallant 
ship must have gone to pieces against its iron 
sides before it was seized and turned into a slave, 
and made to carry a lamp, to light up its own de- 
formity. 

To gain access to the light-house, you had to 
climb a fixed copper ladder, for some twenty or 
thirty feet, which brought you to a low-browed 
doorway in the thick wall, entering through 
which, you found yourself in a room much more 
spacious, probably, than you had been led to ex- 
pect. This lower apartment was used chiefly as 
a work-shop and store-room. In the middle of 
the floor was a square wooden trap-door, which 
on being pulled up by means of an iron ring, dis- 
closed to view an extensive aperture in which the 
provisions and better class of stores were usually 
kept. From this room an iron staircase conduct- 
ed you to the one next above it, which was fitted 
up avith some degree of comfort, and was dining- 
room, sitting-room, and bed-room in one, the 
beds being three narrow berths, like those on 
board ship, raised one above the other against the 
wall, and shut in by neat dimity curtains. Every 
thing, in fact, not only in this room, which the 
men called their parlor, but throughout the 
building, was characterized by cleanliness the 
most exquisite. A second iron staircase led from 
the parlor to the lamp-room, the highest point of 
the light-house, outside which ran a narrow gal- 
lery, whence, in clear weather, there was a magni- 
ficent view. 

Mam Gurlock and Abel Rushton sat in the lit- 
tle parlor together, one on each side of the table, 
with an oil-lamp burning betwixt them, the for- 
mer employing herself, while waiting for her hyg- 
band, in the mending of one of his old coats (for 
Mam always carried a housewife in her pocket) 
while Abel was doing his best to spell out a well- 
thumbed collection of country-side ballads, leav- 
ing off now and then to vary the monotony of his 
occupation with a few attempts at conversation. 
It had been quite dark for some time past, and 
Miles Gurlock in the Seamew might be back at 
any moment. Jamie, contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, had put in no protest this evening against 
being put to bed, the temptation of sleeping in his 
father’s berth proving stronger than his desire to 
keep his mother and Abel company. Not, indeed,. 
that he meant to go to sleep when put into the 
berth—far from it; his secret intention being to 
enjoy the novelty of the position, and at the same 
time remain a silent but wakeful spectator of all 
that went forward in the little room. Then, as a 
preliminary experiment, he drew the dimity cur- 
tains close, and shut himself in from the view of 





THE SEPOYS. 


that shy young gentleman was not persuaded 
without difficulty to accept, but having once taken 
it, was desirous of proceeding home without de- 
laf, that it might be at once exchanged for sweet- 
stuff, at a certain well-known shop in the village. 

Another hug of the youngster, a cheery ‘‘good- 
bye, old lass,” to Mam, and Miles Gurlock stepped 
after Martin into the boat; a shove with the oar 
sent her out into deep water, and then, under the 
long, steady strokes of Milesf the Seamew sped 
swiftly on her way. 

The sun was just dipping to the horizon as the 
two men left the Skeve Mhoil, and westward the 
tips of the waves were all touched with gold and 
rose color. The trio who were left behind stood 























ceding tide among the rocks. 

The evening grew at once dull and chilly as 
soon as the sun was lost below the line of the 
horizon. 

‘‘Hadn’t thou and the lad better come up stairs, 
mistress ?” said Abel Rushton. ‘‘We shall do no 





spend a night on th’ Skeve, and help Abel Rush- 
ton to look after the lamps; for since he met with 
his accident, t’other week, he’s not been up to 
much, and hasn’t rightly got the use of his arm 
yet. Besides, thou knows what a timersome 
chap he is at the best of times, and he’d give any 
thing rather than be left alone on the old rock 
when it’s getting dusk. Thou can put Jamie into 
my berth when it’s his bedtime, and I'll pull both 
of you ashore early in the morning. And now 
T'll go and fetch old Martin down to the boat.” 

The arrangement was one with which Mam 
Gurlock was only half satisfied, but she did not 
incline to oppose her husband’s wishes in the mat- 
ter. So with one little sigh of regret that her 
‘‘outing” had not been productive of quite so 
much pleasure as she had anticipated, she made 
up her mind to make the best of circumstances as 
they were. . 

Very cadaverous and ill looked Martin Gilbert, 
the head-keeper, as he followed Miles Gurlock 
down the rocks to the boat; a middle-aged man, 
with grizzled hair that fell to his shoulders, and 
with aquiline features that looked almost as keen 
and hard as if they had been carved out of wood. 
He greeted Mam with a friendly nod as he passed 
her, and encountering Jamie the next moment, 
stopped to hunt in his pockets, and after some 
searching, produced therefrom a penny, which 

















those outside. His father, he thought, no doubt 
did the same when he came to bed, and then he 
would lay his head on that nice, soft: pillow, and 
draw the bed-clothes well about him, and then— 
ah, well, the next thing his father would do would 
be to go to sleep; but he, Jamie, was not going 
to do that just at present; no, he was going to 
keep awake ever—such—a—long—time. And as 
he breathed these words to himself, Jamie slipped 
unconsciously into the sweet, untroubled sleep of 
childhood, and knew nothing more. 

“It’s time the Seamew was back, I’m thinking, 
Abel,” said Mam. “Thou might just step out- 
side, and look out for her; thou would see her 
in the moonlight a good way off.” 

‘‘Miles has, mappen, had to stay a while with 
th’ owd chap,” remarked Abel; ‘‘thou’s no occa- 
sion to get anxious about him.” 

“Nay, I’m not exactly anxious,” said Mam; 
‘‘only it’s time he was back again.” a 

Abel Rushton put down his book, rose, stretched 
himself, yawned, and then went slowly down the 
staircase, in obedience to Mam’s request. A 
minute or two later his voice was heard calling 
from below, ‘‘I can just make out the boat, but 
she won't be here for ten minutes yet.” 

Mam’s grave face relaxed into a smile, and her 


good standing here, I reckon, and it’s high time I 
set about lighting the lamps.” 

Mam Gurlock gave a ready assent to the prop- 
osition, and after another last look, the three 
went up the steep copper ladder that led from the 
base of the light-house to the little square door- 
way high up it its side, through which admission 
was gained to the interior—Abel first, then Jamie, 
and Mam last of all, Jamie being beguiled by a 
promise that he should see the lamps lighted, into 
leaving his little fleet to take care of itself. A 
few minutes later the light from the great lantern 
shone out clear, brilliant and steady far over the 
fast-darkening sea. 

The dangerous reef of rocks known as the 
Skeve Mhoil was situated, as already stated, 
about two miles from the shore, or rather that 
ledge of it was on which the light-house was 
built, being the only point that remained uncov- 
ered at high water, and the spring tides would 
sometimes cover even that. At other times a 
strong westerly gale would often drive the waves 
right over it, and dash them, white and furious, 
against the granite pediment of the tower, and 
send them, hissing with rage, high up its smooth 
walls, while it seemed to look down in grim con- 
tempt at their puny efforts to displace it. But in| needle shot more quickly through her work, She 
ordinary weather, you might walk at high water| wanted to finish the coat before her husband got 
twenty yards in any direction from the base of' back, but she had still five minutes’ work to do 
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when she heard voices below, too far off for her 
to recognize the tones. Then she heard the noise 
of footsteps ascending outside, which came, pres- 
ently, into the lower room, and then, after a 
pause, began to mount the iron staircase that led 
into the room in which she was now sitting. ‘‘The 
footsteps of two men—those of Miles and Abel,” 
she said to herself, without turning her head to 
look, for she was just putting in the last stitches. 
Did Miles think she had not heard him come up, 
that he stood there, stock-still, at the top of the 
staircase, thinking, perhaps, to surprise her when 
she should turn round? The next moment saw 
the last stitch put in, and with an emphatic 
“There!” Mam stooped and bit her thread in 
two, and then, with the coat held out at arm’s- 
length, turned smilingly to confront her husband. 
he coat dropped from her fingers, and with a 
low cry of terror, she started to her feet at the 
sight of two strange faces bent loweringly on her. 
The next moment she recognized one of them, 
and all the color died out of her face, and with 
one hand pressed on her heart, she shrank back 
a step or two, crying, as she did so, ‘Steve Da- 
vidson, what hast thou done with my husband ?” 

“Well, if it isn’t Janet Gawne, and nobody 
else!” exclaimed the man thus addressed. 

He was a man of immense size and strength, 
with black hair and beard, and eyes to match; 
with large, well-shaped features, which years of 
dangerous warfare against whatever was good and 
lawful had hardened into a set expression of min- 
gled cruelty and suspicion; and with a certain 
rugged ferocity about him that was not without its 
attractions for less bold spirits, who were willing 
to recognize in Black Steve the presence of a mas- 
ter mind in wrong-doing. 

His companion was a little, shambling, red 
haired man, who squinted horribly, and walked 
with a limp—a villain of a far more intellectual 
stamp than Black Steve, by whom, as it soon ap- 
peared, he was regarded with much respect, if not 
with absolute fear. Both the men were dressed 
in a rough, half-seafaring costume: but Mam no- 
ticed afterwards that the red-haired man’s hands 
were white and slender as those of a woman, and 
that his accent and style of speaking were alto- 
gether those of a person of some education. 

Black Steve, when he had in some measure re- 
covered from his surprise at finding Mam Gurlock 
there, or, as he called her, Janet Gawne—such 
having been her maiden name—gave vent to a 
a. that seemed to shake the very building, so 
loud and uproarious was it; while poor Mam, 
white and terrified, crept still further away, till 
the wall arrested her further progress. 

“Caught in as pretty a little trap as ever I see 
in the whole course of my life!” exclaimed Black 
Steve, with much gusto. ‘Sit down, Mr. Cris; 
sit down for a moment, while I explain this little 
affair.” 

Mr. Cris took a chair, and nodded to his friend 
to proceed. 

‘You'll hardly believe it, but I was once in 
love with that white-faced cat,” resumed Steve. 
“I’ve laughed to myself many a time since to 
think what a fool I was, but I did love her and no 
mistake ; and I believe I should have won her, if 
that smooth-faced Miles Gurlock hadn’t come be- 
tween us; but from that day I was like dirt under 
nty lady’s feet, and there was never a kind word 
for me afterwards. On the night of Warrendale 
fair, I, thinking no harm, tried to kiss her; but 
she up with her hand, and slapped me in the face, 
and told me her mind in a way that opened my 
eyes completely ; and then up came Gurlock, and 
there would have been blood spilt, if they hadn't 
separated us by force. I swore to be revenged 
on both of them, and Black Steve always keeps 
his promises either for -— or bad. If that girl 
hadn’t jilted me, I should never have been what 
I am now; but that’s neither here nor there. 
Seven years have gone by since that time, but it’s 
all as fresh in my mind as if it had happened onl 
yesterday. I swore to be revenged, and you will 
see whether I know how to keep my promise !” 
He brought his huge fist down upon the table with 
a bang, and emphasized what he had said by a 
half-a-dozen terrible oaths. 

The noise awoke Jamie, and the next moment 
one of the dimity curtains was drawn on one side, 
and the lad’s pretty dishevelled head thrust 
through the opening. The two men were fortu- 
nately standing with their backs to the berths, and 
did not see the movement; but Mam saw it, and 
her heart gave a great bound as the thought of 
her child’s danger flashed for the first time across 
her mind. A drooping of the eyebrows over the 
staring wide-open eyes, an almost imperceptible 
movement ofthe head, and quick-witted Jamie 
took the hint intended for him; he drew back in 
silence, the dimity curtain dropped into its place, 
and the wild look of terror died in some measure 
out of the trembling mother’s eyes. With Heav- 
.en’s help, she thought she could bear whatever 
they might inflict on her, if only—if only her boy 
might be permitted to escape unharmed. 

his little by-scene had taken but a moment to 
enact, and Mr. Cris’s shrill laugh, which had 
burst out irrepressibly at the conclusion of his 
friend’s story, was still ringing in Mam’s ears at 
the instant that the aspiration for the child’s safety 
was wrung from her fluttered heart. 

‘*As pretty a little romance of unrequited affec- 
tion as I’ve heard for a long time,” exclaimed Mr. 
Cris, as soon as his laughter had subsided; ‘‘and 
I'm not the one to stand in the way of your re- 
venge, Steve, my boy, although it’s a sort of lux- 
ury that often turns out rather expensive in the 
long-run. But, first of all, let us attend to busi- 
ness; there will be time enough to consider this 
young person’s case afterwards—eh ?” 

Black Steve gave a growl of assent, and pro- 
ceeded to examine the priming of his pistols. 

‘Will madame oblige me by taking a seat?” re- 
sumed Mr. Cris, in the blandest of tones, address- 
ing himself to Mam, and pointing to a chair. 
Mam felt that she was obliged to comply, and sat 
down accordingly. ‘Pardon the liberty I am 
about to take,” went on Mr. Cris ; ‘‘but the necessi- 





ties of the case must be my excuse.” So speaking 
he drew from his pocket some pieces of thin cord, 
with which he proceeded to fasten Mam securely 
in her chair, so that when he had done, she could 
move neither hand nor foot; and any violent ef- 
fort to get away must have resulted in her falling 
bound and helpless to the floor. 

To be contiued. 


ESCAPE FROM THE SEPOYS. 


“You seem quite lame, sir,” said a gentleman 
to one of his fellow-travellers, with whom he had 
stopped at an English railroad depot, and was 
waiting another train. ‘‘Were you hurt, or did it 
come about by sickness ?” 

“I fell from the back of an elephant,” replied 
the other, ‘while escaping for life from an East 
Indian village in the time of the great Sepoy Re-, 
bellion.” 

Hearing this the gentleman desired his fellow- 
traveller to give some account of his escape, and 
was gratified with the following story. 

““We were living at the time the mutiny broke 
out,” said the man, ‘‘in Almora, a place among 
the mountains situated on a high plateau, and 
filled with groves of cypress and prickly deoda 
trees. The sepoys had behaved for some time in 
such a way as to excite our suspicions, and it was 
owing to the precautions taken by the English 
residents in view of the possible danger, that any 
of us got away, (I among the number,) to tell 
the tale. The government was apprized of the 
hostile disposition of the natives, and sent a de- 
tachment of soldiers to take away their arms. 
Meantime the women and children were sent high- 
er up in the mountains, With a company sufficient 
to defend them among those romantic fastnesses, 
where so often in the days of peace they had been 
accustomed to resort for pleasure and for health. 

“On the 28th of May, 1857, we got news of the 
rising in Bareilly, and the massacre of the white 
inhabitants in that and two other towns on the 
plains, and on the 29th the dak wallah (post- 
man) was waylaid and killed while on his way to 
our station. It was too evident that a plot was 
in hand to surprise us, and we felt that we could 
expect no better fate than that which had so late- 
ly befallen Bareilly. Our suspense grew agoniz- 
ing, for we could get no letters or papers, and 
from the insolent bearing of the sepoy artillery- 
men there seemed little hope that they would re- 
main faithful in case of an attack by the natives. 
Even as we passed them they showed us by their 
looks that they would be glad to cut our throats, 
and only waited for the signal. Every European 
resident now looked anxiously for the arrival of 
the government force sent to disarm the Indian 
troops. The night of the 30th approached, and 
still théy did not come. O, for the sight of an 
English soldier and the sound of an English 
drum! They would certainly be there that even- 
ing. It was felt that every moment of our further 
stay diminished the chances of our safety if the 
English soldiers did not come, but it was hard to 
leave the fine houses, and furniture, and gardens, 
the costly accumulation of many years, to the ra- 
pacity of a treacherous populace, who might turn 
to and plunder, and burn, as soon as our backs 
were turned. We were well armed, and in case 
of an attack there we hoped that we could hold 
out and defend the property until the arrival of 
the promised detachment. The women and chil- 
dren were safe, at least for the present. 

“The gentleman with whom I was a visitor at 
the time, resided in a beautiful villa or country- 
seat a little out of the town, well stocked with 
every thing that could tempt the cupidity of the 
savage spoiler. The house was built more. for 
pleasure than defence, but we made shift to or- 
ganize a warm reception to any assailants of our 
place of refuge, and those of us who chose to 
sleep that night lay down beside their weapons. 
Our company consisted of the proprietor, four 
faithful servants, an invalid officer, two clergy- 
men, a young man, nephew of the proprietor, and 
myself. I had been kept awake for the last 
seventy hours by my anxiety, and in spite of the 
imminent danger of my position a drowsiness, 
promoted doubtless by the distant, ocean-like 
sound of the wind in the great groves below, stole 
over me, and by ten o'clock I must have been 
asleep. I only recollect being aroused by the 
shout of a comrade in my ear, and the roar of 
cannon and musketry in the town. Ina minute 
after one of the palkie-bearers rushed into the 
varandah, shrieking out that the Ghoorkas, or 
sepoy artillerymen, were killing the English, and 
that a large party of them were coming to attack 
the house of our host and friend. They were 
soon upon us, and the struggle begun. It was 
quite evident, however, that the odds were im- 
mensely on the side of the enemy, and when we 
heard them breaking through the front doors we 
lost no time in escaping by a secret passage to 
the rear of the gardens where the elephant be- 
longing to the proprietor stood saddled ready for | 
our flight. Quick as thought our party mounted 











him—all except the nephew of our host, who rode 


a fleet horse—and made our way rapidly towards 
the plains in the direction of Nynee Tal. In our 
hasty descent of the hills we were pursued by 
some of the villanous sepoys, who fired after us, 
and we attempted to keep up a running fight with 
them. It was while loading my piece that I lost 
my balance by the violent motion of the elephant 
in his running, and fell from the back of the huge 
beast to the ground. My leg was badly broken, 
and though my friends generously waited and 
took me up again, I felt, before the terrible pain 
of that night-journey was done, tkat I would rath- 
er have lain in the ravine where I fell and taken 
my chance of life. It was morning before I could 
find a surgeon on the road, and my leg was so 
badly injured that I was permanently lame. Half 
way to Nynee Tal we met the government troops 
hasting to the rescue, but they were too late to 
save the fine house and grounds of my friend, and 
many valuable lives.” 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





Where is my Receipt? 

The date against a subscriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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For the Companion. 


LUCY LYNN. 


Lucy's eyes are bright and sparkling, 
With no guile their depths within; 

Keep, O God, from visions darkling 
Those young eyes of Lucy Lynn. 


Lucy's voice is like the thrush's 
When its morning lays begin; 
Deepen, Lord, the mellow gushes 

Of the voice of Lucy Lynn. 


Lucy's smiles are full of sweetness, 
And the coldest heart will win; 

Husband, Lord, in early meetness, 
Those pure smiles of Lucy Lynn. 


Lucy’s thoughts and childish prattle 
Have as yet no tinge of sin; 

Lord, in Passion's hottest battle 
Victory give to Lucy Lynn. 


Lucy’s heart o’erflows with gladness, 
To seraphic joys akin; 

Lord, from blight of sin- wrought sadness 
Keep the heart of Lucy Lynn. 


Debuque, Jowa; 1865. Jesse CLEMENT. 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


‘‘An Old Subscriber” entirely mistakes the pur- 
pose of our article published a week or two ago, 
on Mr. Jefferson Davis. We regard Mr. Davis’s 
conduct during the last five years with as much 
indignation as our correspondent feels, and think 
that he deserves the severest punishment for his 
treason. Our purpose in the article referred to 
was simply to give a short account of his public 
career. Necessarily we were confined to a bare 
statement of facts; and if we spoke well of some 
of his doings before he was a traitor, we submit 
that we no more erred than Mr. Sparks, in his 
Life of Benedict Arnold, errs, when he speaks 
highly of the public services of that traitor before 
he was guilty of treason. We did not make the 
facts. Our statement that Mr. Davis was not a 
secessionist in 1860 is literally true, and our au- 
thority for it is one of the most eminent Republi- 
can members of the United States Senate. Mr. 
Davis, in 1860, aimed at the Presidency of the 
United States. He hoped to be elected, as the 
democratic candidate, four years later, as proba- 
bly he would have been, had he remained loyal, 
and had he prevented the Southrons from becom- 
ing rebels, as he should havedone. His language 
in 1859, which our correspondent quotes, though 
alike wicked and foolish, can prove him to have 
been a secessionist only by a line of argument 
that would make disunionists of some of the most 
distinguished of our loyal leaders, who have more 
than once said that, in certain contingencies, they 
would let the Union be dissolved. That Mr. 
Davis was not a secessionist in theory in 1860 we 
do not say, and have not said; but secessionists 
in theory were then so common in the South that 
no one seems to have given the subject a serious 
thought. He never would—indeed, he never 
could—have been a secessionist in fact, if the 
government of Mr. Buchanan had not allowed 
the South Carolinians so to act as to encourage 
the practical secessionists to that course which 
gave them control of the Southern democracy. 
Mr. Davis was in the current, and was swept 
away by it. Such is the historical fact. But he 
does not the less deserve to be punished because 
he was at first an unwilling traitor. 





siete nialinaaitignianiae 
A CHILD OF NATURE. 

Nature isn’t a safe guide in morals and religion. 
There are some, even in this Christian country, 
who will tell you it is, but do not believe them. 
“Train up a child in the way he should go,” not 
the way he wants to go, is the Bible rule: 

Among the numerous schemes of Richard Lov- 


ell Edgeworth, the father of the well-known nov- 
elist, was an attempt to educate his eldest son on 


; ; ee 
the plan laid down in Rousseau’s Emile nt 
»dressed him in jacket and trousers, with arms... 
legs bare, and allowed him to run about w 
ever he pleased, and to do nothing but What 
was agreeable to himself. In a few years 
found that the scheme had succeeded complete} 
so far as related to the body; the youth’s healt’ 
strength and agility were conspicuous; byt 
state of his mind induced some perplexity, J, 
_ all the virtues that ve — in th ; 
the savage; he was quick, fearless, genero 

he knew not what it! was to obey. It wari 
sible to induce him to do any thing that he did 
not please, or prevent him from doin any thing 
that he did please. Under the former head learn, 
ing, even of the lowest description, was never ri 
cluded. In fine this child of nature grew up pen 
fectly ungovernable, and never could or won) 
apply to any thing; so that there remained no q). 
ternative but to allow him to follow his own jy, 
clination of going to sea. 


THE LIONESS AND HER SUITORg, 

Men and beasts are much alike in the use ang 
abuse of power. Only the restraint imposed by 
religion and social institutions prevents the rule 
of the strongest from being carried out jn the 
love affairs of men quite as generally as in thoge 
of the coarser tribes. The following from a tray. 
eller in Africa is“curious : 


In the adult state there exist four times as map 
lionesses as lions, although in youth the balance 
of the sexes is pretty nearly equal. The dis. 
turbance of the equilibrium may be attributed to 
the furious battles between the males; at the 
close of which, one of the rivals is almost always 
left for dead, sometimes both. In fact, the most 
eflicient exterminators of lions are the lionesges, 
These ladies are fond of holding Soirees, at 
which every gentleman present is expected to 
fight for his love and his life; the survivor to en. 
joy the honors of the evening in undisturbed 
tranquillity. The invitation given is a passionate 
roar, which attracts all the lions in the neighbor. 
hood. Their assemblies are sometimes even held 
by day. While following some footprints, a 
about eleven in the morning, Chassai 
reached an eminence covered with thick brush- 
wood. In this retreat he suddenly caught sight 
of two magnificent lionesses and three lions, one 
of whom was monstrous. 

This last followed one of the lionesses step by 
step, keeping his weaker rivals at a seapectiel dis- 
tance; these manifested their impotent rage by 
short, snappish, subdued cries. The happy sultan 
swept round his favorite in rapid circlings seem- 
ing proudly to enjoy his conquest. M. Chassaing 
was considering whether he might not venture to 
disturb the party, and was trying to get nearer 
the couple, when, to his astonishment, he 
ceived a little further off four other lions, from 
two or three years of age, who, doubting their 
own strength, kept their distance from the lion- 
esses, not daring to venture nearer. He had the 
_ luck to gaze on this strange tableau vivant 
or several minutes. Deeming it folly to quarrl 
with the assembled nine, he quietly and prudently 
retired from the spot.—Dickens’s All the Year 
Round. 





——_—_<+or - ——_— 
AN INNOCENT THIEF. 

Babies frequently get their mothers into trov- 
ble. We are amused, however, that the judge in 
the case related below should deem it necessary 
to try the experiment, before he could decide 
whether a child eleven months old would lay 
hands on the first bright thing it could reach. 
He could not have been much acquainted with 
babies : 

A curious incident has occurred before the 
Correctional Tribunal of Nontron, (Dordogne.) 
A young woman, carrying a child about eleven 
months old in her arms, was charged with having 
stolen thirty francs in gold from Madame Voce 
cour. In her defence the prisoner stated that 
having gone to the lady’s on business, she a 
pened to be left, for a moment, alone in the kite 
en; and her baby, unknown to her, took three 
ten-franc pieces off a table behind her, and held 
them till she returned home. She had but just 
discovered the fact, and was preparing to go 
with the money, when the commissary of the po 
lice came and arrested her for the theft. The de 
fence was thought most improbable, owing to the 
child’s ; but the president, in order to test 
its possibility, coleneh one of the ushers to lay 
three gold pieces on the ledge of the dock, with 
in the baby's reach. The moment the little thing 
saw the money, it clutched the pieces firmly, and 
attempted to put them in its mouth. This expe 
iment satisfied the tribunal that the woman had 
told the truth, and she was in consequence a 
quitted of the charge. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S FIRST DOLLAS 


One evening in the Executive Chamber there 
were present a number of gentlemen, among them 
Mr. Sonen’. F 

int in the conversation suggesting the 
t, Mr. Lincoln said, ; 
ward, you never heard, did you, how 
earned my first dollar?” 

“‘No,” said Mr. Seward. " 

“Well,” yy fe “I was _— cigs 

ears of age. onged, you know, 
they call denn South tha ‘serche ’ people who d 
not own land and slaves are nobody there. 
we had succeeded in raising, chiefly by ™ 
sufficient produce, as.I thought, to justly 
taking it down the river to sell. 

‘After much persuasion I b 
mother to go, and constru a little 





A 
thou; 


“ 





e en to take the barrel or two of 
thes we had gathered, with myself and little bu 
A steamer was CO 


| dle, down to New Orleans. 
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down the river. We have, you know, no 
ug es on the western streams, and the custom 
was, if passengers were at any of the landings, 
jor them to go out in a boat, the steamer stopping 
“ taking } on board. 

«[ was contemplating my new flatboat, and 
gondering whether I could make it stronger or 
igprove it in any particular, when two men came 
. to the shore in carriages with trunks, and 
jgoking at the different boats, singled out mine, 
od asked, ‘Who owns this ?” 

«J answered, somewhat modestly, ‘I do.’ 
«Will you,’ said one of them, ‘take us and 
trunks out to the steamer ?” 
« Certainly,’ said I. I was very glad to have 
he chance of earning something. I supposed 
that each would give me two or three bits. 
The trunks were put on my flatboat, the passen- 
seated themselves on the trunks, and I 
elled them out to the steamboat. 
“They got on board, and I lifted up their 
heavy trunks, and put them on the deck. The 
steamer was about to put on steam again, when 
[called out that they had forgotten to pay me. 
Each of them took from his pocket a silver half 
dollar, and threw it on the floor of my boat. I 
could scarcely believe my eyes as I picked up the 
money. Gentlemen, you may think it was a very 
ttle thing, and in these days it seems like a 
trifle; but it was a most important incident in my 
jife. Icould scarcely credit that I, a poor boy, 
tad earned a dollar in less than a day—that by 
honest work I had earned a dollar. The world 
wemed wider and fairer before me. I was a 
nore hopeful and confident being from that time.” 
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STRANGE PRACTICES AMONG THE 
KAFFIRS. 

The Kaffir doctors believe and teach that all 
disease is caused by witchcraft. ‘The consequence 
is, that they will sometimes inflict cruel torture 
md even death upon the unhappy victims of this 
degrading superstition. The following instance, 
omitting the name of the Kaffir chief, is told in the 
vry words of an Englishman who witnessed the 
affair : 

When I was living at *s place, one of his 
councillors was taken sick, and told his peo- 
pleto go and say to Mazonda, a witch doctor, that 
he wished him to ‘‘smell out” the person who had 
bewitched the sick man. The doctor came, and 
the people were collected for a witch dance. We 
il formed a circle, standing close together. The 
nen began by striking together bundles of assa- 
gais, singing at the same time, and throwing their 
bodies into all sorts of contortions, while the 
vomen did the same, clapping their hands. The 
doctor then made his appearance; his face, one 
ide of his body and arms were painted white; 
the other side was painted red; a jackal’s tail 
ood right out at right angles from his forehead, 
fistened around his head by a band; his arms 
were encircled with rings of ivory; his neck, 
wrists and ankles with rings and beads. 

He commenced by running round the circle 
vith uplifted head and dilated nostrils, smelling 
br the person who had bewitched the sick mau. 
A councillor named Doula, and a woman named 
Yaguta, one of the wives of the sick man’s father, 
vere accused by the doctor of having bewitched 
the sick man. They were instantly seized, and 
stripped of all their ornaments, and reins were put 
sound their necks. The doctor said that Doula 
had frequently asked the sick councillor for cattle, 
vhich he had refused, and that Doula, out of re- 
venge, had bewitched him; and that Naguta had 
uked a bullock from the sick man, in order to get 
the hide to make a kaross, which the sick man had 
refused; and that on this account she also had 
bewitched him. 

Doula and Naguta were then beaten with 
knob-kerries about the head and face, producing 








will show where the bewitching matter is with 
vhich we made the man sick.” They only said 
this, however, to escape being tortured. They 
thowed pieces of dry dung, and various other sub- 
stances, which they declared to be the materials of 
their witchcraft. Messengers were then sent to 
the doctor, to know if it were true that the pris- 
oners had given up all the bewitching matter; to 
vhich he replied, ‘‘No; it is not true; they have 
more.” A fire was then lighted, and stones 
Placed on it; the man Doula was bound down to 
stakes fixed in the ground, lying on his back, 
quite naked, with his arms extended, and hot 
stones were placed over his chest and belly, as 
vell as along the inside of his arms and thighs. 
Naguta, the woman, was treated in the same man- 
ner; and both, after being thus cruelly tortured, 
Were tied to a tree by the necks, and there beaten 
to death with knob-kerries. 





CLARA STONE. 
AS SKETCHED BY HERSELF. 


T am a young lady of sixteen, and the hand- 
fomest that goes into our church. Everybody 
admires me, I know; for how can they help it? 
My face and figure are perfectly splendid. I 

‘ow more than either of my parents, and I de- 
spise thay narrow, humdrum opinions. I am en- 
trely superior to most of my class at the acad- 
‘my, and shall soon stop going there; and I 
shouldn't think of attending Sunday school, only 

- Grey is so devoted to me that I can’t seem 

'o get away from her. She is very rich, and 
lows such grand people, that I don’t want to of- 
td her; but I never look at my lesson except 
oe) class, nor take any trouble to pay atten- 


History, and dull, prosy books I hate, and I 

Y8 skip the ion in stories; but I read all 

“© novels I can find, till sometimes I feel as stu- 
Pid as if I had been taking laudanom. 


fearful wounds. The victims cried out, ‘Stop! we | Ad 


and games, and parties, with plenty of flirting, 
are enough happiness for me. 

If anybody objects to my ways, I advise them 
not to say so, for I shan’t allow meddling. I can 
snap them up very-shortly, till they wish they had 
let me alone. ; 
Once in a while, when anybody dies, I do feel 
uneasy, and wish I was a Christian; but I very 
soon get rid of it. 


AS SKETCHED BY HER YOUNG ACQUAINTANCES. 


Clara is handsome and bright, that’s certain. 
One would enjoy looking at her, if she did not 
spoil every thing by that proud toss of her head, 
and her cold, indifferent, sharp expression. 
Sometimes we like going with her for a while, 
but she will suddenly turn round with such cut- 
ting speeches and insolent airs as to be really 
outrageous. She does very well in company, but 
nobody would want to live in the house with her, 
or ever think of loving her. 


BY HER PARENTS. 


Our poor Clara is our greatest anxiety. Head- 
strong, passionate and disobedient, she often 
makes our home unhappy. She plunges into 
whatever course of conduct she chooses, and rid- 
icules the idea of being guided by us. O, what 
sin and sorrow are before her, if she goes on in- 
dulging her self-will, and vanity, and pride! She 
will alienate every body, and harden her heart 
against God. How can we rest while we see her 
resisting His love, and openly defying His com- 
mands ? 


CURIOSITY DANGEROUS. 
Sometimes it is. Some young people have a 
sort of curious fondness for experimenting with 
temptation, to see how far they can go and not 
fall. Many dangers look very inviting ata dis- 
tance. It is well not to go too near, but to re- 
member that caution is the parent of safety. An 
African traveller relates the following : 


A characteristic trait of the ostriches is their 
extreme curiosity. In the Indian villages where 
they live in a tamed state, it is of frequent occur- 
rence to see them stalking through groups of 
talkers, and regarding them with fixed attention. 
In the plain this curiosity is often fatal to them; 
for it leads them to look unhesitatingly at every 
thing that seems strange or unusual to them. 

The jaguars are very fond of ostrich meat, but 
unfortunately, though their speed is so great, it is 
almost impossible for them to run the birds down. 
But the jaguars are cunning animals, and usually 
obtain by craft what they cannot manage by force. 
They therefore employ the following stratagem: 
They lie on the ground as if dead, and raise their 
tails in the air, where they wave them in every 
direction ; the ostriches, attracted by this strange 
spectacle, approach with t simplicity—the rest 
may be guessed; they fall a prey to the cunning 
jaguars. 





———__+oe——_—_—_——_ 

BOTH TRUE AND FALSE. 
The following shows both the lawyer’s wit and 
his lack of honesty. It was a very good joke, but 
it was deception as gross as any falsehood he 
might have told, if he did not make the fault of 
the horse known at the time of the sale: 


A well-known lawyer in Boston had a horse that 
always stopped, and refused to cross the mill-dam 
bridge, leading out of the city. No whipping, no 
urging, would carry him over without stopping. 
So he advertised him ‘‘To be sold for no other 
reason than that the owner wants to go out of 
town.” 
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OLD JOHN ADAMS. 


Mr. Webster visited Mr. Adams a short time be- 
fore his death, and found him reclining on a sofa, 
evidently in feeble health. He remarked to Mr. 
ams, 

“T am glad to see you, sir, and I hope you are 
getting along very well.” 

Mr. A. replied in the following figurative lan- 
guage: 

‘*Ah, sir, quite the contrary. I find I am quite 
a poor tenant, occupying a house much shattered 
by time. It always trembles with every wind, 
and what is worse, sir, the landlord, as near as I 
can find out, don’t intend to make any repairs.” 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE BIRTHDAY GIFT. 


It was little Sarah’s birthday; and when she 
awoke bright and early, and came down stairs, 
she found a beautiful canary in a pretty cage 
awaiting her, as a present from her mother. “So 
expensive a gift cost Mrs. Ellis some self-denial, 
but she thought it would make her little girl happy, 
and do her good to have such a bright, gentle i. 
tle pet to love and take care of. 

Sarah was as delighted as her mother expected, 
and could hardly find words to express her thanks 
and joy. But her smiling face, as she fed her 
bird, and called it all pet-names, and then, as if 
too full of joy to be still a moment, left it to kiss 
and thank her kind mother once more, was pleas- 
ure enough for Mrs. Ellis. 

When the child’s raptures were over her moth- 
er told her how much she longed to see her grow- 
ing up a good child, loving God, and trying: to 
please Him, and that she hoped this ae 
would be the beginning of a new and happy life 
of devotion to his service. The little girl listened 
attentively, and promised to try to be good, and 
felt that it would be very easy and pleasant to do 

igbt when she was so happy. 
* The day passed joyfully away till towards even- 





mean to get all the pleasure I ean out of life. 
New dresses and things, and walks, and rides, 





ing, when a sad event occurred. Sarah went out 
into the garden to gather some flowers, and left 
‘the cage standing on a little table by the window, 


. 

and the bird was singing his good-night song. 
Just then pussy looked into the room, and seeing 
the canary, jumped up on the table. The door of 
the was safely shut, so that she could not 
reach the bird, but in jumping she knocked the 

e off the table. The shock killed the dear 
little birdie ; and when, hearing the noise, Sarah 
ran in, its singing was hushed forever. 

The poor little girl forgot all her good resolu- 
tions in her grief and anger, and would have killed 
poor pussy if her mother had not come in and 
taken her away. She would not be pacified, and 
said many naughty things to her kind mother, who 
tried to comfort her; till at last, seeing that sooth- 
ing was of no use, she had to be sent away to her 
own room. 

So ended the mother’s efforts to do her child 
good as she thought, and as she sat alone listening 
to the angry sobs in the other room, she felt dis- 
couraged. She had prayed most earnestly that 
her little girl might begin the new year of her life 
aright, and had tried to make her good and happy. 

But this was not the end. In the stillness of 
her own room, when the first burst of passion died 
away, poor little Sarah thought with shame and 
terror of her naughtiness. She was frightened to 
remember how angry she had felt even at her 
mother, who had been so kind to her. 

‘‘And I meant to be so good to-day, and please 
em ia everything. What shall I do; what shall 

of 

This feeling of utter powerlessness to make the 
heart right is often the beginning of the new life. 
So it was with Sarah. God was teaching her the 
lesson, so hard to learn, that her heart was sinful, 
and that without His help she could not piease 
Him. And in that silent evening hour, while her 
mother was mourning over the apparent failure of 
her hopes and prayers, they were more than an- 
swered, and with the humble cry, ‘‘God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner,” Sarah entered the narrow 
path which alone leads to happiness and Heaven. 

The bird’s short life was over; but it had done 
its work very differently from the mother’s hopes 
that morning, but more speedily and surely. 
often thus answers our prayers when they seem 
furthest from accomplishment, for ‘‘His ways are 
not as our ways, nor His thoughts as our 
thoughts.”—American Messenger. 





“TOUCH NOT THE WINE!” 


Wine is flowing 

Red and glowing, 
— its ruby light; 

But there's madness, 

And there's sadness, 
Hidden ‘neath its hue so bright! 


Touch it never, 
Lest it sever 
Thee from all that’s good and true; 
For there's ruin, 
And undoing, 
In its rich and crimson hue! 


Wine is flowing 
Red and glowing— 
Touch it not, though sparkling there; 
*Twill deceive you, 
And will leave you, 
*Reft of all that’s pure and fair. 


Each fine feeling 
Hearts revealing, 
Noble, gentle, kind and true, 
Wine debases, 
Till all traces 
Of such feelings pass from view, 


Wine is flowing, 
Red and glowing— 
Touch not, though of vintage rare; 
Falsely smiling, 
Tis defiling,— 
And the “‘serpent’s tooth” is there. 
Sunday School Times. 
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GOING DOWN STAIRS THE WRONG 
Way. 


‘“Hillo, here I go,” shouted Percy Raynor, as 
he leaped upon the baluster-rail and slid down 
stairs. 

Percy usually went down stairs that way. It 
was ‘‘jolly good fun,” he saifl, ‘‘to slide down so.” 
Perhaps it was, but ‘“‘jolly good fun” isn’t always 
the best thing ia the world even for lively boys. 

Percy found this to be true one day, when, hav- 
ing reached the end of the stairs, he twisted him- 
self off the rail and found his arm entangled be- 
tween two balusters. ‘‘O!” he shrieked, and fell 
to the ground insensible. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Percy?” cried his mother, 
rushing into the hall. 

“Percy’s killed !” cried his sister, looking at his 
limp form with horror in all her features. 

‘“‘What ails the boy?” inquired Mr. Raynor, 
rushing from his study; then, after glancing at 
Percy a moment, he turned to the servant, who 
was on the stairs, and added, ‘‘Kate, run for Dr. 
Snively !” 

Percy was now carried into the parlor, where 
he was quickly revived. The doctor soon came 
in and found that the giddy boy had broken his 


arm. 

I doubt if Percy ever goes down stairs by way 
of the baluster-rail again. He paid a pretty good 
price for learning that the right way of going 
down stairs is the best way. 

Perhaps Percy’s experience will benefit those 
boys ne girls among my readers who are some- 
times called ‘‘harum scarum” ie and girls. 
What these words mean exactly I don’t know. 
They are used, however, to describe children who 
do almost every thing in a wild, giddy, out-of-the- 
way fashion. For instance, they go up stairs 
two steps at a time, they slide down stairs on the 
rail, they sit on tables instead of chairs, they run 
when they should walk, they laugh and shout 
when they should be quiet, and, in short, they are 
always acting with the restlessness of eels, doing 
even right things in a wrong manner. Such ways 
are not best. In Percy’s case they led him into 
serious disaster.—Sunday School Advocate. 





Tue dove was the first n aper carrier, when 
one morning it went out and fetched a leaf for 
Noah. It contained a ph on the weather, 


SALESMEN WANTED. 
I wish ten more Salesmen to sell my new Engraving, 


6 
Now I lay me down to Sleep.” 
Old Agents say they nev@r sold any thing that sold so easily. 
Exclusive control of territory given. 
For —_— address W. J. HOLLAND, Publisher, 
2—2w Springfield, Mass. 





KENNEDY’S 
HAIR GROWER, 


A RADICAL CURE FOR BALDNESS, AND ALL DISEASES 
OF THE SCALP. 

This preparation will not change the color of a single hair. 

will cleanse the scalp and promote the growth of healthy hair. 

It is the best Tonic for the Hair Follicles and Roots ever known. 

One bottle will keep the head clear of Dandruff for a year. 


Price One Dollar. 


It 


MANUFACTURED BY DonaLp Kennepy, 


Roxbury, Mass. 


Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., M. 8. BURR & CO., and 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 40—ly 


JOY TO THE WORLD. 
Perry Davis’? Vegetable Pain Killer! 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


Opinions of the Press. 


We presume no medical preparation ever offered to the public 
has been more thoroughly tested than Perry DAvVis’ Patn K1LL- 
Ek. Thousands of persons, were they called on to do so, would 
cheerfully testify that they had used it for various ills with the 
most satisfactory success. It is within our knowledge that an 
immense amount of suffering has been relieved by it. Its pro- 
prietors, Messrs. Perry Pavis & Son, save no pains or expense in 
order to satisfy the public. Being strictly honorable men, they 
observe the utmost uniformity in the manufacture of their cele- 
brated Pain Killer. The materials of which it is composed are 
carefully selected— none but the best quality being used. By 
these means, the high reputation which the Pain Killer has long 
since acquired, is at all times triumphantly sustained. In view 
of these facts, we are by no means surprised to learn that Messrs. 
Davis & Son's sales are constantly increasing. While we con- 
gratulate our friends generally that so valuable a preparation as 
the Pain Killer is placed within their reach, we must be permit- 
ted to rejoice at the well-merited success of its liberal and enter- 
prising proprietors.—Provi: e General Advertiser. 

Perry Davis’ VEGUTABLE PAIN KILLER.—Voluntary, consci- 
entiously, and with much pleasure, we recommend to our read- 
ers the above named medicine. We speak from our own obser- 
vation and experience, when we say that it removes pain as if by 
magic, from all parts of the body, and is the best remedy in use 
for checking diarrhea and removing the premonitory symptoms 
of cholera. It is applied both internally and externally, with the 
best effects, and none who have used the Pain Killer would be 
willingly without it constantly in their houses.—Cincinnati Eve- 
ning Nonpareil. 

We are glad to learn that the Parn KILLER (Perry Davis’) is 
having so large a sale in our - We have every reason to be- 
lieve it to be almost a never-failing cure for pain, and as such is 
a medicine no family should be without.—AMontreal Pilot. 

Davis’ Pain KILLER.—Whatever may be the prejudice enter- 
tained against a great many patent medicines, we can ourselves 
bear testimony to the efficacy of this article. We have seen its 
magic effect in soothing the severest pain, in a great many cases, 
and know it to be a good article for the uses and purposes to 
which it is devoted, and even in cases where it may not prove in- 
fallible, it possesses the rare virtue of doing no injury.—Cincin- 
nati Dispatch. 


The Pain Killer is sold by all the principal Druggists through- 
out the United States and Canadas. 29—tw 


FIFTY PIECES FOR THE ORGAN. 
CAREFULLY FIGURED AND NOT DIFFICULT. 


Consisting of Offertoires, Elevations, Communions, Versets, 
Sorties, Preludes, &c. DWARD BATISTE, Professor in the 
Conservatoire of Paris, and Organist of St. Eustach. This day 
— at the following prices: In cloth, $4; in boards, $3,50. 
ailed post-free, on receipt of price by 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

277 Washington Street. 
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ELEGANT CARPETS CHEAP.—An invoice of English Tap- 
estry Brussels for $1,75 per yard, just received from the last 
trade sale in New York, by the NEw ENGLAND CarPET Co., 75 
Hanover Street. 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a manufacturer 
for sale at manufacturer's prices, by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
Co., 75 Hanover Street. 


CARPETS.—Don't pay the high prices. 
English Tapestries for $1,75 per yard. 
Real Brussels for $2,25 per yard. 
Union Ingrains for 62 cents per yard. 
Woolen Ingrains, from 75 cents to $1 per yard. 
Floor Oil Cloths for 50 cents per yard. 
We are dally receiving goods from the New York sales, at 
panic prices, and our customers will be supplied correspondingly 
low. NEW ENGLAND Cakpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 








A NEW ARTICLE OF DIET. 


“With that remarkable estimation of the greatness of small 
things, which is one of the most valuable of his many high intel- 
lectual qualities, and with a tender appreciation of the impor- 
tance of small people, Baron Liebig devotes a special articie in 
an English scientific periodical to the description of a new article 
of diet which he conceives to be the most fitting substitute for the 
natural nutriment for those children who are by circumstances 
robbed of their mother's milk. It is well known that cow's milk 
does not adequately represent the milk of a healthy woman, and 
when wheaten flour is added, as it commonly is, Liebig points 
out that, although starch be not unfitting for the nourishment of 
the infant, the change of it into sugar in the stomach during di- 
gestion imposes an unnecessary labor on the organization, which 
will be spared it if the starch be beforehand transformed into the 
soluble forms of sugar and dextrine. This he effects by adding 
to the wheaten flour a certain quantity of malt. As wheaten 
flour and malt flour contain less alkali than woman's milk, he 
supplies this when preparing the soup. 

“The inducement for his making the soup was that one of his 
grand-children could not be suckled by its mother, and that an- 
other required, besides his mother's milk, a more concentrated 
food. In both cases, as well as in other families where it had 
been introduced, the soup proved an excellent food, the children 
thrived perfectly well, and many a petty suffering disappeared 
after some weeks’ use of the soup. He often takes it prepared 
with ten parts of milk and two parts of malt flour, with tea, for 
his breakfast. He adds that ‘Dr. Von Pfeufer, the most renowned 
fon te ne in Munich, has induced the apothecaries of the town 
to keep for sale the mixture so as to be accessible at all times.’ 
The malt flour ought to be always freshly made from the malt.” 


We copy the above notice from the London Lancet, and are 
glad to be informed that the celebrated chemists, Messrs. James 
R. Nichols & Co., of this city, are busily engaged in putting up 
the Liebig food. We are informed that they are the first and 
only party to place this valuable article within reach of the pub- 
lic. As it is universally recommended by physicians, the sale 
will not be confined to a section, but must at once become uni- 
versal. The price per package is only 25 cents.— Commercial 
Bulletin. . 23—3m 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


’ Men and Boys are Maxine Monky withthe LOWE PRESS 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 


cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the Lo ESS CO., 
16—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound 


is a cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com- 
laints. Itis safe. Itis pleasant. Itis sure. Circulars having 





notifying him that the heavy rain storm had sub- 
sided. 
May nota bird who slee 


upon the wing be 
said to occupy a feather bed 








stimonials from Checermaae, doctors, editors, and well-known 

citizens, who have used the Compound for years, will be sent to 

| any one desiring a’ better knowledge of its merits before giving it 

| a trial. . We . M. D., Proprietor, 

| New England Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 20—eop6m 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
comecnemetjemmminalilc 


BOSTON, JULY 20, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 








THE EXECUTION 

Of four persons, one of them a woman, because of 
the part they had in the murder of President Lin- 
coln, is the most melancholy event that has taken 
place in this country since it has had a national 
history,—but it was demanded by justice, and 
government deserves thanks for having had the 
firmness to do an unpleasing duty. No doubt 
President Johnson signed the death-warrants with 
a reluctance that he found it difficult to conquer, 
but he proved his fitness for his high office by sac- 
rificing his own feelings to his sense of duty. He 
is a conscientious man, and sets a good example 
to the rising generation, who can see in his bis- 
tory what follows from adhering to the path of in- 
tegrity. 

The execution of the four criminals took place 
at Washington, on the 7th of July. The persons 
executed were Mrs. Surratt, Lewis Payne, David 
Harold, and George Atzerott. These persons 
were all associates and tools of the murderer 
Booth, by whose hand President Lincoln fell. 
Mrs. Surratt was even more guilty than the three 
men who were hanged with her, as she was of 
mature years, and had the ability to understand 
the peculiar wickedness of the abominable crime 
that was plotted. The plotters used to meet at 
her house, and there they held their consultations, 
and formed their plans, to all of which she seems 
to have beena willing and a useful party, her own 
son being one of the conspirators. Had she told 
the authorities of what was going on, all blood- 
shed and executions would have been avoided, 
and President Lincoln would, no doubt, have 
been alive at this moment. Her miserable end 
was the natural end to her miserable conduct. 

Payne, as heis called, but whose real name was 
Lewis Payne Powell, was the man who entered 
Mr. Seward’s house on the night of the 14th of 
last April, while Booth was killing Mr. Lincoln, 
and assaulted that gentleman, and his son, Mr. 
Frederick Seward, and a nurse, Mr. Robinson. 
All these persons he endeavored to kill; but, 
though he wounded them all, they have recovered. 
He was a terrible ruflian, and though but twenty 
years old, was a very hardened sinner. It is won- 
derful that so young a man could have been so de- 
determined a criminal. He was sheltered by Mrs. 
Surratt after he had committed his wicked deeds, 
a circumstance that helped to prove her guilt. 

David Harold was also a youth, and with but 
just enough of intellect to be made a tool of by so 
bad a man as Booth. He was deep in the plot, 
and aided Booth in endeavoring to escape from 
justice. He was unsuccessful. Booth was shot by 
one of the soldiers of the party which had found 
his hiding-place, and Harold was captured, tried 
and condemned. His fate was well earned, 
though it is probable that he might not have been 
a criminal had he not been tempted by Booth, 
who exercised over him much the same strange 
influence which he wielded over Payne. 

It was the purpose of the plotters to kill every 
prominent member of the government, in order 
to throw the country into confusion. Individuals 
were appointed to murder Vice President John- 
son, Secretary Stanton and Gen. Grant; but only 
President Lincoln and Secretary Seward were at- 
tacked. Atzerott was appointed to kill Mr. John- 
son, but he had not the nerve to undertake the 
terrible task. But he was concerned in the con- 
spiracy that led to Mr. Lincoln’s murder, and 
therefore he was justly hanged. 

Four other conspirators have been sentenced to 
imprisonment. Three of these—Dr. Mudd, Ar- 
nold and O’Laughlin—are to be shut up for life, 
in the Penitentiary at Albany, (N. Y.) The 
fourth, whose name is Spangler, is to be impris- 
oned for six years only. These men had subordi- 
nate parts in the conspiracy, and so they were not 
put to death. Besides, it is not customary to send 
all parties even to the worst of conspiracies to the 
gallows. Some discrimination is ever exercised. 
Severe examples are made of the worst criminals, 
but others are treated with more mildness. But 
in this instance even the secondary punishment 
ought to satisfy all. To be shut up for life at 
hard labor,—to be cut off from all hope of being 
restored to freedom,—is a dreadful doom, and 
those who are to suffer from it will often have oc- 
casion to regret the fate of their dead associates. 

The whole history of the awful crime that has 
now been expiated is a practical sermon on the 
text, that the way of the transgressor is hard. 
Had the criminals conducted themselves with 
ordinary honesty, and observed the law’s require- 


| ments, they might have been decent and respec-| 
|table members of society, instead of being in| 
‘bloody graves, or immured in prison cells. But | 
|they chose to disregard the law, to become men} 
|of violence; and they have their reward in early | 
|and disgraceful deaths, or in perpetual depriva-| 
ition of freedom. Their fate should be a solemn | 
warning to all those who are disposed to idleness, | 
sin, and criminal ways. It should make the 
| thoughtless thoughtful. Even good can be made 
‘to come from this tremendous tragedy, if men, 
will but lay its sad lessons to heart. It shows) 
|how necessary it is to walk uprightly, to live 
| quietly, soberly and precisely, and to resist the | 
first temptations to do evil that present them-| 





| selves to the mind. We cannot trust ourselves, | 
| but we should rely upon a higher power to guide 
us through the mazes of a sinful world. 








VARIETY. 





READING A LOVE-LETTER. 


An amusing instance of Hibernian simplicity is | 
afforded by the following little story, told by a 
friend, in whose words we give it: 

Molly, a housemaid, is a model one, who han- 
dles a broomstick like a sceptre, and who has an 
abhorrence for dirt and sympathy for soapsuds 
that amounts to a passion. She is a buxom, bust- 
ling, busy, rose-cheeked, bright-eyed, blundering 
Hibernian, who hovers about our book shelves, 
makes war upon our papers, and goes about thirst- 
ing for new worlds to conquer, in the shape of un- 
dusted and unrighted coyners. 

One day she entered our library in a confused 
agd uncertain manner, quite different from her 
usual bustling way. She stood at the door with a 
letter between her thumb and finger, which she 
held at arm’s length, as if she had a gunpowder 
plot in her grasp. In answer to our inquiries as 
to her business, she answered— 

‘*An’ it plase yer honor, Paddy O’Reily, and the 
betther than him doesn’t breathe in ould Ireland, 
has been writin’ of me a lether—a love-lether, 
plase your honor; an’—an’—” 

We guessed at her embarrassment, and offered 
to relieve it, by reading the letter. Still she hes- 
itated, while she twisted a bit of raw cotton inher 
finger. 

“Shure,” she resumed, ‘‘an’ that’s just what I 
want; but it isn’t a gentleman like yerself that 
would be knowing the secrets between us, and 
so,” here she twisted the cotton quite nervously, 
| ‘if it'll only plase yer honor, while yer radeing it, 
so that ye may not hear it yerself, if ye'll just put 
this bit of cotton in yer ear an’ stop up yer hearin’, | 
and thin the secrets will be unknown to ye.” 

We hadn't the heart to refuse her, and with the 
gravest face possible, complied with her request ; 
but often since, we have laughed heartily as we 
have related the incident.—Hachange paper. 
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KNOWING DOGS. 


The London News says: ‘‘The otber morning, 

passing through Cavendish Square, I met a blind 
man withadog. A charitable lady put a sixpence 
into the basket, and little dog Tray thanked her 
as usual by wagging, his tail. I declare that I 
heard the blind man say to the dog, ‘What is it ?’ 
| Now, did he expect his four-footed conductar to 
reply, in actual parlance, ‘a silver sixpence,’ or 
was there some other masonic mode of communi- 
cation between man and brute enabling the form- 
|er to know to what extent he had been relieved? 
Be it as it may, I heard the blind man utter the 
precise words [ have quoted. Perhaps those who 
live with the dumb creatures of highly-developed 
instinct grow at last to meet them on equal terms, 
and to impute to them the power of reasoning. 
Mr. Jesse has not a better story in his whole col- 
lection than that told of Sir Edwin Landseer, to 
whom a bull-dog was sitting for his portrait, and 
who, when his day’s work was over, said in an 
authoritative tone to the dog, ‘That will do. 
Come to-morrow at two o'clock.’ The bull-dog 
skulked away as though he had perfectly under- 
stood the order; but just as he reached the door, 
Sir Edwin called him back. ‘Stop,’ said he; ‘at 
a quarter past two.’ Whereupon Jowler agitated 
the stump of his caudal appendage and trotted 
down stairs. And I am given to understand that 
o came the next day at quarter past two, punctu- 
ally.’ 
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ABOUT RIGHT. 


A lad from the ‘‘Green Isle,” whose -occupa- 
tion is that of blacking stoves, fire-places and 
stove-pipes, bearing upon his arm a pot of black- | 
ing, with brushes and other implements of his| 
trade, addressed a denizen of the city, who was| 
standing at the door: 

‘Has your honor any stoves to polish this 
morning? I’m the boy for that business.” 

The person addressed not being of a courteous 
manner, gruffly answered : 

“Go about your business.” 

Pat moved a few steps off, to be out of the 
reach of a kick, and replied: 

**Your honor would not be the worse for a lit- 
tle polishing yourself, I’m thinking.” 

SS 


A KEEN RETORT. 


Rather keen and suggestive was a repartee 
made the other evening py a little fellow ina) 
Pittsfield, Mass., barber-snop. A gentleman of 
standing, and an owner in one of the factories, 
came in, and, impatient at being delayed, while 
two boys had ir hair cut, remarked that 
“Little boys ought to get their hair cut in the day 








| mother, that is all I have to say about that.” 





i time, and go to bed in the evening.” ‘Yes,” re- 
plied one of the juveniles; ‘‘but little boys who! 


have to get up in the morning at five o’clock and 
work in the mill till seven at night, must get their 
hair cut when they can.” 





HORSES FRIGHTENED BY FIRE-WORKS. 
Fred and his mother were talking about fire- 
works on the Fourth of July: 


‘‘Fred, you came very near causing a serious 
accident by one of your serpents; a real boa-con- 
strictor, I should call it; he frightened Dr. Grey’s 
horse so that he ran for some distance, and terri- 
fied poor Mrs. Grey so much—it was her first ride 
after her sickness—that she had a relapse, and 
came very near dying from the effect of it.” 

“I say doctors ought not to drive horses that 
will be frightened by their patients’ serpents, 


What do our young readers think of such use of 
‘fiery flying serpents ?” 





WHAT A GOOD NEWSPAPER MAY DO. 


Show us an intelligent family of boys and girls, 
and we will show you a family where newspapers 
and periodicals are plentiful. Nobody who has 
been without these silent, private tutors can know 
their educating power for good or evil. Have 
you ever thought of the innumerable topics of dis- 
cussion which they suggest at the breakfast-table ; 
the important public measures with which, thus 
early, our children become familiarly acquainted ; 
great philanthropic questions of the day, to which 
unconsciously their attention is awakened, and the 
general spirit of intelligence which is evoked by 
these quiet visitors? Anything that makes home 
pleasant, cheerful and chatty, thins the haunts of 
vice, and the thousand and one avenues of temp- 
tation, should certainly be regarded, when we 
consider its influence on the minds of the young, 
as a great moral and social light.—Zmerson. 


AN EXCITING MOMENT. 


The other day a small boy came tearing round 
a corner, with his rags fluttering in the wind, his 
face smeared with molasses, and a shingle flourish- 
ing in his hand, while he was shouting to another 
boy, about the size of a pepper-box, who stood 
nearly a quarter of a mile down the street,— 

“Q Bill! Bill! Bill! git as many boys as ever 
you can, and as many shingles as ever you can, 
and come up the street, round the corner, as soon 
as ever you can; for there’s a great big large hog- 
sit of ‘lasses busted on the pavement,—busted all 
to smash !” 

In a few minutes there was quite a gathering of 
the clans. 





A FUNNY WAR INCIDENT. 


When Sheridan’s soldiers scaled the rebel 
works at Fisher’s Hill, an Irishman named John 
Quinlan was in the van, and instantly sprang 
astride a rebel cannon, shouting, ‘‘My gun, I’ve 
captured ye, I’ve captured ye!” The next moment 
he rolled off, clapping his hands to his back, and 
bellowing, ‘‘Och, howly mother, murther! an’ sure 
it’s red hot!” The gun had been fired so often, 
and with such rapidity, that it had become hot 
enough to roast a salamander, and John lost’a 
patch from the seat of his pantaloons. 
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THE MOTHER’S LOVE AND CARE. 


Look on the family. Who there bears especial- 
ly the burdens of all? Who, whether in wealth 
or in want, feels it hers to see that every little 
form is clad against the coming cold, that every 
little eye is kept from tears, and each young heart 
from sorrow? Who wakes and watches long into 
the night that others may sleep? Who forgets 
herself in the fond, loving remembrance of her 
children ? 

‘Hast thou sounded the depths of yonder sea, 

And counted the sands that under it be? 

Hast thou measured the height of heaven above? 

Then may'st thou mete out a mother’s love!” 
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SYMPATHY. 


Our little two-year-old fell the other day, strik- 
ing her head, and cried at the top of her voice. 
In the height of her grief she chanced to cast her 
eye out of the window to where a worn-out, spir- 
itless horse stood with drooping head. Instantly 
drying her tears, she stepped to the window, and 
in the most sympathizing tones said,— 

‘‘What’s ee matter, hossy —bump oo head ?” 








A country fellow anxious to see the queen, left 
his native village and went to London to gratify his 
curiosity. Upon his return, his wife asked him, 

‘*What the queen was like ?” 

*‘Loike !” cried Hodge, “why, I ne’er was so 
cheated in my loife. What doo’t think, Marga- 
ret? her arms are loike thoine and mine; although 
I have heard our excisemen say a score of times 
her arms were ‘a lion and a unicorn.’ ” 


Tastes differ with regard to birds. The infant 
delights in crows, but hates the thrush ; some lu- 
natics are raven mad; gluttons are fond of swal- 
lows ; persons with colds indulge in hawks ; artil- 
lerists fancy Parrotis; misers cultivate the golden 
eagles; gamblers like pigeons and gulls; thieves 
go in for robin? fast men glory in a lark; and 
omy good husband loves his little duck of a 
wife, 


A FOOLISH man in B hitched the reins of 
his two-horse team, loaded with forty bushels of 
potatoes, to a spoke in one of the wheels, and the 
result was that the horses backed overboard and 
were drowned. 


An Irish woman in Worcester being called u 
on by the census-taker the other day, among oth- 
er interrogations was asked whether her husband 
had been naturalized; she replied, ‘‘An’ sure, 


a 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Experiment with Oil and Water, 


Drop a small quantity of oil into water 
the wind; it will immediately spread itself With b 
ping swiftness upon the surface, and the oil, tho 
scarcely more than a teaspoonful, will produce an 
stant calm over a space several yards equare. * 
should be done on the windward side of the pong 
river, and you will observe it extend to the -~ 
nearly half an acre, making it appear as smooth” 
looking-glass. One remarkable circumstance in be 
experiment is the sudden, wide and forcible spreadi, 
of a drop of oil on the surface of the water; for if 
spreading of a drop of oil be put upona highly polish 
marble table, or a looking-glass laid horizontally. 
drop remains in its place, spreading very little; ~ 
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thin, an’ is it for the small-pox ye mane ?” 


when dropped on water, it spreads instantly mai ~—. 
feet around, becoming so thin as to produce the px OLMS 
matic colors for a considerable space, beyond them 
much thinner as to be invisible, except in its effec; a 
smoothing the waves at a much greater distance 
seems as if a repulsion of its particles took place THE 
soon as it touched to water, and s0 strong as to act 0 
other bodies swimming on the surface, as straw leaves ' 
chids, etc., forcing them to recede every way ftom th “Mam 
drop, as from a centre, leaving a large clear space, blishe 
7 ublis 
Wonderful but Easy Method of Making Papo fl 
Fire-Proof. ber 7M . 
Immerse the paper, (whether printed or plain) in Black * 
strong solution of alum-water and dry it, when you house fo 
will find that, if held in a lighted candle, it will yy ble positi 
burn. In some cases the paper requires more of : P 
solution than it may receive by a single immersion, j, Little Ja 
which case the operations of dipping and drying mug dimity cl 
be repeated. The color or the quality of the pap “air 
will not be injured in the least. Jain until 
Charades, Enigmas, &c. Cris had 
3. her: 
When you’re my second seated round, “Tam 
All coseyly for tea, to you, ! 
And the urn gives forth its pleasant sound, tb bette 
Ly Ft you’re sure to see. e 

My whole is where my /irst is kept, “Tl a 

ith others of its kind, hy mat 

Together oft with eatables thy 7 

And useful things, you’ll find. band,” 8 

2. “You 

I am composed of 16 letters. about y¢ 

My 16, 8, 1, is what we all do. Black 
My 12, 10, 6, 4, 8, is what we should be. sand’ 

My 5, 2, is a pronoun. friend's 

My 15, 1, 7, 11, is what we should not do. “0, tl 
My 13, 14, 9, 9, is a nickname. “He h: 

My 3, 14, 11, 16, is a small insect. € nas 

My whole was a command of Christ to His discip| he adde 

3. ten to @ 

Anagrams, convenit 

TO BE TRANSPOSED INTO NAMES OF PLANTS, A hor: 

1. One name. 5. Mary is all. hearg; 

2. Set Claim. 6. As Lamb, Miles, 

3. A sore chin. 7. Scan a hut. mais 

4. Ah! a cistern. some pi 

Conundrums. ance. — 
Which is the most wonderful animal in a fama house, | 
— ? A pig, because he is killed first and cured afi her—wl 
ward. = 
What is taken from you before you have it you 2 simils 
self? Your photograph. shoardec 
Answer to Charade in the Last Number. with reg 
Eye: . no opir 
. one for 
If rum 
GENTLEMEN’S DRESS HATS, ready 0 
FOR SPRING, he and 
1865. ty, she 
were ré 
of her, 
J. A. STACEKSON, he his 
59 Tremont Street and 101 Court Street. sake sk 
boas find for 
Just received a full assortment of GENTS' SILK and JER Thes 
HATS, of all the leading styles. 
The SHERIDAN, OXFORD and DERBY HATS, in FEL! deeply ’ 
CLOTH, of various colors. Mr. Cr 
Also, a fine assortment of LIGHT CLOTH and FELT HAlS. obliged 
CAPS of the latest New York and Boston Fashions. hend it 
BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS. “Wi 
15— 101 COURT anv 59 TREMONT STREET. Bey 
“ d 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION for the 
The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the mosthig “Yo 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly fr know , 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most ell 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who kno legacy 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extellt, ; 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will chee’ elu he 18 § 
the ey Af not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $i 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the safety 
ine, which is prepared oniy by REED, CUTLER & CO., Bos by hi 
and sold generally. i y him 
holida 
“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” duty? 
Milhons of money are saved yearly by buying metal-ti? be . 
Shoes for children; buy no other for by =! day wear; one» | § 
will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe ay hi 
everywhere. It m, 2 
at har 
AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS ene: 
Are the most perfect pargative medicine which we are able 
—- or which we think has ever yet been made by any ¥ VW 
heir effects have abundantly shown to the community ; 
mach they excel See otnmy moticines = we, pa Ae “ With ¢ 
t to i cure. 
See eetion cobmphens the vital activities of the body, remové touch 
obstructions of its organs, purify the blood, and eee r80 
They purge out the foul humors which breed and grow as perso 
per, stimulate sluggish or disordered organs into hole again 
action, and impart a healthy tone with strength to the W! of : 
tem. ‘Not only do they cure the every-day complaints tr oa bert 1 
, but also formidable and dangerous diseases. ind 
luce powerful effects, they are at the same time, oye “yy 
Behed doses, the safest and best physic that can be employt 
antne. Ce my ag are plensant to take; “Ty 
being m any bee 
have Been made which surpass belief. were . ne a Th 
tiated by men of such exalted position and character, et ph bu 
the suspicion of untruth. Many eminent clergymen ant? tt 
have lent their names to eertify to the public the re at a sk 
of our ies, while others have sent us the esate ‘the 8 
Foo ph py Ley Pre —- ce agg imm ward 
our cted, suffering fellow-men. 

Agent below named {s pleased to furnish gratis out AS : 
Phy Almanac, cominniee directions for the use and certii thodi 
of their cures, of the following com; = aa i on tl 

08 Bilious Complaints, Rhe' Dre vicestid 
e arising from foul stomach, Nauses. 2D here 
Morbid Inaction of the Bowels and Pain th pat 
ulency, Loss of Appetite. all Diseases which require eruiating brou 
medicine. They also, by purifying the blood =e be supe 
y nny many complaints which it would n be reursid they 
ey could reach, such as D Liver “and dre 
and. Nervous Irritability, Derangements of the from. 8 ¥ carey 
neys, and other kindred complaints arising fun, 
state of the , or obstruction of its functions. other P 
Do not be put off by cages —— pein 7 
re pro! . 
= phy others. “one sick want Phe best ald there is for thet, 60 
they should have it. Mass and # 
Pre by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mast, ow 
by all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 











